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Prelude  to  a  History  of 
Americae  Moravian  Or^aes 


By  DONALD  M.  McCORKLE,  Ph.D.,  Director,  The  Moravian  Music 
Foundation,  Incorporated. 

JOSEPH  A.  maurer's  article,  "Moravian  Church  Music — 1457-1957,"  which  ap- 
peared in  this  quarterly  in  January  1957,  surveyed  the  extraordinarily  rich 
musical  heritage  o£  the  Moravians.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  his  admirable 
survey  Professor  Maurer  made  reference  to  organs  in  Bethlehem,  but,  because  of 
space  limitations  and  the  inherent  complexity  of  the  subject,  he  chose  not  to  dwell 
upon  the  history  of  Moravian  organs.  Specialists  in  Moraviana  are  well  aware  that 
the  study  of  Moravian  organs  and  organ  builders  is  in  itself  a  study  of  unlimited 
scope,  and  we  may  note  with  some  lamentation  that  next-to-nothing  ever  has  been 
done  with  the  subject. 

Within  the  few  pages  of  the  present  article  I  shall  not  attempt  to  present  a 
history  of  American  Moravian  organs,  if  indeed  one  person  could  hope  to  be  so 
well  informed.  Rather,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  presenting  some  clarifications  as 
a  prelude  to  a  history  which  must  ultimately  be  written.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
such  a  study  would  offer  to  the  scholar  who  undertakes  it  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  the  most  signficant  single  piece  of  research  ever  conducted  on  the  subject 
of  the  American  organ. 


Pennsylvania,  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germanic  peoples,  could  boast  of  a 
number  of  organs  in  use  in  its  churches  during  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century. 
The  Sabbatarians  at  Ephrata,  the  Swedish  Lutherans  at  Philadelphia,  the  Wis- 
sahickon  Mystics  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  all  of  these  were  liberal  in  their  views 
on  the  place  of  the  organ  in  worship. 

The  Moravians  were  not  far  behind  their  neighbors.  The  first  organ  ordered 
by  them  for  Bethlehem  was  purchased  from  the  Philadelphia  painter,  bellmaker 
and  sometime  Moravian,  Gustavus  Hesselius,  in  1746.  It  is  my  judgment  that  an 
old  misinterpretation  of  original  documents  has  incorrectly  given  the  credit  to 
HesseUus  as  the  maker  of  the  organ.  Actually,  no  one  has  yet  come  forth  with 
any  proof  or  even  any  indication  that  he  ever  made  an  organ,  unless  he  did  so  as 
a  general  contractor.  Hesselius'  foreman,  Johann  Gottlob  {not  GottHeb)  Klemm, 
or  Clem,  not  only  installed  the  instrument  in  Bethlehem,  but  undoubtedly  built 


it  as  well.  The  Moravian  records  seem  to  bear  this  out  in  referring  to  him  as 
"organ  builder,"  and  he  himself  signed  his  receipts  "John  Clem,  Organ  Maker." 
Furthermore,  several  receipts  and  a  letter  from  Hesselius  and  Klemm  to  Bethlehem 
officials  suggest  quite  clearly  that  the  price — 25  pounds,  9  shillings — was  divided 
between  Klemm  for  building  and  Hesselius  for  contracting. 

Klemm,  born  in  1690  at  Dresden,  reputedly  learned  his  craft  from  Andreas 
Silbermann,  after  which  he  emigrated  to  America  with  the  Schwenkfelders  and 
later  joined  the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem.  In  1741  (five  years  before  the  Bethlehem 
organ)  he  built  the  organ  for  New  York's  Trinity  Church,  a  twenty-six  stop, 
three-manual  and  pedal  (added  later)  instrument  which  was  used  until  1764.  If 
Klemm  did  study  with  Silbermann — so  far  neither  confirmed  nor  denied,  he  may 
well  be  a  link  between  the  European  and  American  Baroque  organ  makers.  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  only  one  piece  of  his  work  is  known  to  exist,  not  an  organ  but 
a  harpsichord  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Here  some  readers  may  recall  that  the  Moravian  Historical  Society  Museum 
at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  possesses  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  original  1746  organ.  This  raises 
another  complex  question  which  is  not  possible  to  answer  at  this  time.  It  is  possible 
that  Klemm  did  make  this  organ,  but  if  so  he  was  about  fourteen  years  ahead  of 
his  time,  for  the  Chippendale-style  cabinet  belongs  to  the  period  1760-80.  The  high 
percentage  of  tin  in  the  pewter  pipes  points  clearly  to  Silbermann's  influence 
which  we  assume  was  known  by  Klemm  and  which  is  quite  evident  in  the  in- 
struments of  his  famous  apprentice  and  successor,  David  Tannenberg.  It  is  there- 
fore the  opinion  of  some  organ  historians  that  this  is  not  the  original  organ  but 
one  of  later  vintage,  either  a  Klemm-Tannenberg  of  the  late  1750s  or  a  Tannen- 
berg of  as  late  as  1793. 

II 

David  Tannenberg  (colloquially  Tanneberger),  following  his  apprenticeship 
with  Klemm,  developed  into  one  of  the  finest  and  most  prolific  organ  makers  in 
America.  Born  in  1728  in  Germany,  he  came  to  America  in  1749  to  be  a  joiner  at 
Bethlehem.  After  the  death  of  Klemm  in  1762  he  established  himself  in  the 
Moravian  community  of  Lititz,  Pa.  From  his  factory  he  turned  out  an  amazingly 
large  number  (at  least  32)  of  organs  (and  an  unrecorded  number  of  pianos,  harpsi- 
chords and  clavichords)  at  a  time  when  the  organ  was  still  far  from  a  basic  piece 
of  church  equipment.  His  organs  were  used  by  Moravians,  Lutherans,  German 
Reformed  and  Roman  Catholics  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  North  CaroUna.  A  number  of  his  instruments  continued  in  use  until  well  into 
the  20th  century,  and  several  of  them,  rather  than  being  replaced  entirely,  were 
incorporated  into  their  successors  where  they  remain  as  a  living  testimonial  to  the 
exquisite  craftsmanship  of  the  German-American  pioneer  organ  builder. 

Presumably  Tannenberg's  interest  in  organs  began  while  he  was  working 
with  Klemm  on  an  instrument  for  Nazareth,  Pa.,  in  1757/58,  Nothing  else  is 
known  of  his  training  in  the  art,  although  I  feel  that  much  of  his  skill  stemmed 
from  a  manuscript  treatise  written  by  Georg  Andreas  Sorge  (i  703-1 778),  a  dis- 
tinguished organist,  theorist  and  composer  of  Lobenstein,  Germany.  Sorge  sent 
two  copies  of  his  valuable  treatise,  (in  German)  "The  Secret  Art  of  Mensuration 


o£  Organ  Pipes,"  to  his  "friends  in  Pennsylvania"  in  1764.  This  theorist,  whom 
W.  L.  Sumner  calls  the  discoverer  of  differential  tones,  indicated  on  his  manu- 
script that  it  was  written  expressly  for  his  American  friends.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Tannenberg  knew  this  work  thoroughly. 

An  accurate  census  of  Tannenberg's  organs  cannot  be  made  for  want  of  his 
account  books  which  never  have  been  found.  Various  numbers  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  all  probably  fall  short  of  the  actual  total.  Paul  E.  Beck,  whose  paper, 
"David  Tannenberger,  Organ  Builder"  {Papers  Read  Before  the  Lancaster  County 
[Pa.]  Historical  Society,  1927),  is  the  most  comprehensive  yet  published,  has  tabu- 
lated thirty-one  from  records  in  the  Lititz  Moravian  Church  Archives.  This  tabu- 
lation does  not  include  an  early  instrument  built  in  1765/68  for  the  Parish  House 
at  York,  Pa. — where  Tannenberg  served  as  organist  from  1765  to  1804.  This  in- 
strument had  three  stops:  open  diapason,  flute,  and  principal.  A  mere  listing  of 
the  thirty-two  organs  presents  an  impressive  picture  of  the  work  of  an  early 
American  craftsman : 

1 76 1  Lititz      Moravian      Church      (Sisters 

House) 

1 761  Lititz  Moravian   Church    (Congrega- 

tion Chapel) 

1765/68  York  Moravian  Church  (Parish 
House) 

1767  Albany,  New  York  (location  un- 
known) 

1768  Maxatawncy,      Berks      County,      Pa. 
-Lutheran  Church 

1769  Goshenhoppen,  Berks  County  (loca- 
tion unknown) 

1770  Lancaster,  Pa.  Reformed  Church 
1770  Reading,      Pa.      Trinity      Lutheran 

Church 

1774  Lancaster  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 

1775  Frederick,  Md.  Reformed  Church 
1775  Lancaster  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church 

1775  Lebanon,  Pa.  Moravian  Church 

1776  Easton,  Pa.    (location  unknown)  1799  Lancaster  Moravian   Church 

1777  Lititz    Moravian    Church     (Brothers  1801  Madison,      Va.      Hebron      Lutheran 
House)  Church 

1783  Hagerstown,      Md.      (location      un-  1801  New     Holland,     Lancaster     County, 

known)  Pa.  Reformed  Church 

1786  Egypt,  Lehigh  Valley,  Pa.  Lutheran  1804  York,  Pa.  Christ  Lutheran  Church 

Church 

Tannenberg's  organs  were  of  varying  sizes  and  prices,  but  for  whatever  the 
size  or  price,  the  instrument  in  each  instance  was  a  masterful  production.  The 
large  opus  built  for  the  Zion  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelphia  (1790)  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  grandest  organs  until  then  seen  in  the  Quaker  City.  The  dedica- 
tion was  attended  by  President  Washington  and  members  of  Congress.  One  David 
Ott  composed  a  special  anthem  for  the  occasion:  (in  German)  "Praise  and  Sup- 
plication of  God's  People  On  the  Day  of  the  Dedication  of  the  New  Organ  in 
German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Zion  Church  in  Philadelphia."  Tannenberg  was 
evidently  not  overly  impressed  with  the  composer,  or  so  he  suggests  in  a  letter  to 
^a  friend:  "As  regards  the  music  for  the  same  [dedication]  one  can  plainly  see  that 
^  it  will  be  very  simple  and  not  at  all  after  our  [Moravian]  taste." 


1787 

Lititz  Moravian  Church 

1790 

Philadelphia    Zion   Lutheran    Church 

1790 

Spring    City,    Pa.    Zion's    Lutheran 

Church 

1793 

Graceham,  Md.  Moravian  Church 

1793 

Nazareth,   Pa.   Moravian   Church 

1794 

Philadelphia        German        Reformed 

Church 

1795-98 

Baltimore,  Md.  Lutheran  Church 

Macungie,    Berks    County,    Pa.    Lu- 

theran and  Reformed  Church 

Tohickon,  Bucks  County,  Pa.   (loca- 

tion unknown) 

White      Plains      Township,      Mont- 

gomery     County,     Pa.      (location 

unknown) 

1798 

Salem,     N.     C.     Moravian     Church 

(Parish  House) 

I798/I800 

Salem,  N.  C.  Moravian  Church 

His  organ  for  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  Philadelphia  (1794)  was 
mentioned  in  a  contemporary  geography  text:  "The  German  church,  lately  erected, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  churches  in  America.  Mr.  D.  Taneberger  [sic!],  one  of 
the  united  brethren's  society  at  Litiz  [sic!],  a  great  mechanical  genius,  has  com- 
pleted and  erected  a  large  organ  for  this  church."  Would  that  we  were  better 
informed  about  it. 

The  two  organs  which  Tannenberg  built  for  Salem  (Winston-Salem),  N.  C., 
are  still  preserved,  although  dismantled.  The  large  instrument  was  in  constant 
use  in  the  Home  Moravian  Church  from  1800  to  1913.  The  small  instrument  was 
removed  from  service  in  the  1850s.  After  finding  the  builder's  original  papers  and 
drawings  in  the  Moravian  Church  Archives,  we  were  able  to  locate  the  major  part 

of  the  small  organ  which  had 
been  "missing"  for  nearly  a 
century.  Restoration  is  present- 
ly under  consideration.  The 
large  organ,  probably  one  of 
Tannenberg's  finest  works,  is 
especially  interesting  in  that  it 
contained  a  Swell  considerably 
earlier  than  other  German- 
made  organs.  D.  A.  Flentrop, 
modern  Holland's  leading  or- 
gan builder,  has  examined 
carefully  the  remains  of  this 
historic  instrument  and  voices 
the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
restored.  Surely  this  fine  Amer- 
ican craftsman  deserves  serious 
recognition. 
f  •  ]  III 

Joseph  Ferdinand  Bulit- 
schek,  a  hitherto  unknown 
organ  builder,  constructed 
two  organs  for  the  North  Carolina  Moravians.  A  Bohemian,  born  in  1729,  he 
arrived  in  the  village  of  Bethania,  N.  C,  in  1771  to  set  himself  up  as  a  cabinet- 
maker and  wheelwright.  Almost  immediately,  the  Moravians  approached  him 
with  an  offer  to  build  an  organ  for  the  Salem  Parish  House  chapel.  The  following 
year  he  was  commissioned  to  make  an  identical  instrument  for  the  Bethania 
Parish  House  chapel.  This  was  duly  completed  on  September  10,  1773,  and  saw 
continuous  service  until  it  was  destroyed  in  the  Bethania  Church  fire  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1942.  The  accompanying  photo  of  the  Bethania  organ  shows  the  window 
over  the  music  rack  (for  the  organist  to  watch  the  minister),  the  four  stop  knobs 
(one  a  dummy),  and  the  lever  for  the  "swell  box"  (an  improvised  door  for  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  sound). 

As  Bulitschek  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  1754,  it  seems  logical  that  probably 
he  learned  the  fundamentals  of  organ  building  from  Klemm  and  Tannenberg. 


David   Tannenberg  organ    (1800)    built  for  Home   Mora- 
vian   Church,    Winston-Salem,    N.    C.    Dismantled,    1913 
Courtesy  The  Moravian  Music  Foundation. 


The  possibility  o£  the  apprenticeship  is  made  more  Hkely  by  the  discovery  that  the 
Bohemian  was  Hving  in  Lititz  between  1765  and  1771,  the  early  years  o£  Tannen- 
berg's  activity  there.  It  is  unfortunate  for  us  that  of  Bulitschek's  two  organs  only 
a   single  pipe   remains,   and   this   pipe   bears   no   resemblance   whatever   to   the 

delicately  carved  pipes  of  Tan- 
fr-j™,;.  .,f.*v.        nenberg.  Thus,  it  will  be  im- 
^  possible  to  study  the  theoreti- 

cal relationship  between  the 
two  men.  We  can  be  fairly 
certain,  however,  that  Bulit- 
schek  made  his  instruments 
himself,  rather  than  importing 
the  pipework  from  Europe,  as 
the  Bethania  tradition  has  it. 
The  length  of  time  required 
for  obtaining  supplies,  especial- 
ly pipes,  from  Europe  would 
eliminate  that  possibility.  Fur- 
thermore, no  account  of  any 
orders  of  organ  materials  by 
the  Moravians  to  or  from  the 
Continent  have  been  found. 
Bulitschek  died  in  1801,  having 
left  the  Moravians  in  1792. 

Here  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  re-emphasize  the  important 
attention  given  to  the  organ  by 
the  early  American  Moravians, 
who  in  all  probability  were 
more  organ-conscious  than  any 
other  Christian  denomination 
in  the  United  States  in  the 
1 8th  century.  The  two  principal  Moravian  builders,  Klemm  and  Tannenberg, 
apparently  continued  the  German  tradition  inherited  by  Klemm  from  the  master 
builder,  Andreas  Silbermann.  If  this  fact  is  correct,  the  potential  avenues  of  re- 
search in  the  relationship  between  the  American  and  European  Baroque  organs 
are  many,  and  the  results  would  probably  disclose  a  number  of  rather  interesting 
and  significant  details  heretofore  unknown.  The  unpublished  treatise  of  Sorge 
would  serve  as  a  logical  starting  point,  after  which  the  assorted  papers  of  Tannen- 
berg (most  preserved  in  the  Salem  Moravian  Church  Archives)  should  be  com- 
piled and  edited  for  documentary  material.  A  definitive  history  of  the  organ  in 
America  has  yet  to  be  written,  but  the  growing  influence  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Sim- 
mons, Miss  Barbara  }.  Owen,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Eader  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Organ  Historical  Society  should  encourage  such  a  history  to  be  undertaken. 
The  history  of  American  Moravian  organs  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  within 
the  greater  framework. 


Joseph  Bulitscheli  organ  (1773)  built  for  Bethania  (N.  C.) 

Moravian   Church.  Destroyed  in  fire,   ig42.   Courtesy   The 

Moravian  Music  Foundation. 


IV 

The  role  of  the  organ  in  the  Moravian  musical  literature  is  disappointingly 
meager.  In  view  o£  the  extraordinary  amount  o£  attention  given  to  the  instrument 
by  the  Moravians  and  their  music  directors,  this  fact  is  not  easily  explained,  and 
at  best  can  only  be  lamented  by  the  musicologist.  Surely  these  Moravians  who 
possessed  a  degree  of  musicality  practically  equal  to  the  European  Lutherans 
would  have  devoted  themselves  to  enriching  the  repertoire  of  the  king  of  instru- 
ments. Unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case.  It  is  futile  to  search  through  the 
music  collections  in  the  expectation  of  finding  any  solo  or  ensemble  music  for  the 
organ.  Such  solos  as  do  exist  are  confined  to  certain  sections  of  the  so-called 
"organo"  part  which  accompanies  many  of  the  anthems.  And  the  organo  part  is 
rarely  more  than  the  skeletal  figured-bass  and  treble  reduction  of  the  orchestral 
accompaniment,  probably  intended  for  use  only  at  such  times  as  the  orchestra  was 
absent.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  collection  of  sacred  music  has  a  fully- 
scored  independent  organ  accompaniment. 

Two  reasons  can  be  advanced  to  explain  the  lack  of  a  distinctive  organ 
repertoire: 

i)  The  choral  music  of  the  Moravians  is  primarily  concerted  music  to  be  ac- 
companied by  strings,  or  by  a  chamber  orchestra; 

2)  The  Moravians,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  their  musical  spokesman, 
Christian  Ignatius  Latrobe  (LaTrobe),  were  somewhat  antipathetic  to  the  organ 
repertoire.  Latrobe  makes  this  point  clear  in  the  preface  to  his  book  of  hymn  tunes 
when  he  says  : 

To  be  able  to  play  a  voluntary  is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  the  qualifications 
of  an  organist  among  the  Brethren.  The  congregation  will  often  prefer  hearing  Hymn- 
Tunes  in  its  stead;  which,  besides  affording  a  great  variety,  produces  a  pleasing  and 
edifying  effect.  If  a  voluntary  is  played,  all  incongruities  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
audience,  not  even  undesignedly,  be  led  from  the  aim  of  their  meeting,  to  attend  either 
with  admiration  or  displeasure  to  the  dexterity  of  the  organist's  fingers,  or  rather  to  the 
levity  of  his  mind  [italics  mine].  - 

Now  here  indeed  is  an  apparent  inconsistency:  The  Moravians  wholly  ap- 
proved of  elaborate  figural  music  for  the  chorus  and  briUiant  ItaHan-style  sym- 
phonies and  quartets  for  the  Collegium  musicum,  but  simultaneously  condemned 
virtuosic  music  for  the  organ.  To  point  out  that  approval  of  figural  music  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Orthodox  Lutherans,  while  disapproval  of  any  display  of 
virtuosity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  diametrically  opposite  Pietist  Lutherans,  we 
raise  the  inconsistency  to  a  paradox.  The  Moravians,  of  course,  were  Pietists.  Per- 
haps Latrobe  was  overly  conservative,  but  if  so  he  was  inconsistent  with  his  own 
compositions:  his  three  piano  sonatas  are  quite  typical  examples  of  the  late-i8th 
century  sonata  style  and  his  anthems  and  arias  are  little  different  in  concept  from 
those  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 

The  organist  in  the  Moravian  congregation  was  by  necessity  a  person  of  some 
musical  accomplishment.  Latrobe  outlined  the  requisites  for  the  organist  as 
follows : 

I.    The  organist  should  be  able  to  play  the  Hymn-Tunes  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 


different  keys  extempore;  because,  upon  many  occasions,  the  verses  sung  by  the  minister, 
according  to  his  own  choice,  are  taken  from  a  variety  of  hymns,  and  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  turn  continually  to  the  Tune-book,  without  detriment  to  the  singing; 
especially  as  such  single  verses  are  often  given  out. 

II,  He  should  be  acquainted  with  most,  if  not  all,  the  hymns  in  the  hymn-book, 
that  upon  their  being  given  out,  or  sung  without  previous  notice,  he  may  assist  a  weak 
singer,  by  pitching  immediately  upon  the  right  tune  in  a  proper  key,  if  left  to  his  choice, 
or  in  the  key  the  singer  himself  pitches  upon. 

To  be  able  to  cope  with  these  requisites  was  certainly  no  mean  achievement. 
The  tune  book  in  use  among  the  Brethren  at  the  time  o£  Latrobe's  writing  was 
the  Gregor  Choral-Buch  of  1784,  an  opus  which  contained  some  five  hundred  and 
fifty  chorale  tunes.  As  i£  the  task  of  learning  over  five  hundred  tunes  were  not 
enough,  the  organist  was  required  to  improvise  his  accompaniment  from  two-part 
score. 

The  second  requirement  given  by  Latrobe  was  that  the  organist  should  be 
acquainted  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  hymns  in  the  hymnal  so  that  he  could 
quickly  improvise  the  correct  tune  to  accompany  the  hymn  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  extreme  difficulty  involved  in  such  an  expectation  was  left  unmentioned  by 
Latrobe,  but  in  essence  it  is  this:  The  basic  hymnal  (as  distinguished  from  the 
chorale  book)  was  the  Gesangbuch  of  1778  which  contained  some  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  hymns,  many  with  a  dozen  or  more  stanzas,  by  three  hundred 
and  ten  poets.  To  make  the  problem  even  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  a  large 
number  of  supplements  to  the  Gesangbuch  were  published  within  a  relatively  few 
years.  The  organist's  task,  thus  was  to  know  most  of  the  hymns,  all  of  the  tunes, 
and  to  which  tune  each  hymn  was  to  be  joined  in  performance.  This  feat  was 
certainly  not  facilitated  by  the  partimento  scoring  of  the  chorales  which  forced 
the  organist  to  be  rather  proficient  in  the  art  of  thorough-bass.  The  20th  century 
Moravian  Church  organist  can  only  look  upon  his  predecessor  with  a  certain 
amount  of  awe  for  being  able  to  undertake  such  an  enormous  responsibility  as 
organist  by  avocation. 
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